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CHAPTER I. 

The wind blew cold and keen over the wide 
moorlands^ which spread over so large a part of 
Westmoreland. An October sun had sunk behind 
dark angry clouds^ as a weary foot-sore party of 
travellers pursued their way over the heather^ 
for path there was none^ hoping at every rising 
ground to see a friendly dwellings or some blue 
curling smoke^ denoting shelter from the chUly 
air of night, now fast approaching. Their steps 
were slow, for one was a poor woman, not only 
faint from fatigue and want of food, but labouring 
under a complaint which was rapidly hastening 
her to the grave. 

Her husband carried a large bundle on his 
back, containing all their worldly goods, and 
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eyery now and then he had to place his burden 
on the ground, that it might serve as a temporary 
seat for his poor worn-out wife to rest on. Two 
children followed, tired and hungry. — 

"Run forward, Alick/' said his father, "to that 
little hillock, and see if you can discover any 
cottage or farm in sight — your poor mother cannot 
go much farther, and," he added to himself, '4t 
will be the death of her to sleep out on the 
moor to-night." 

The children hastened forward, but in a mo-» 
ment returned at a quicker pace, exclaiming, "yes, 
&ther, there is a cottage just at the foot of the 
hill, on the other side." 

This welcome piece of news renewed the hopes 
and spirits of the little family: the promised 
shelter soon appeared in sight, but a more desolate 
situation for human habitation could scarcely be 
imagined. As far as eye could reach, spread the 
moor ; high rugged hills, destitute of vegetation, 
rose in the distance; no trees were visible, save 
four or five weather-beaten scotch firs, which grew 
close to the cottage. As they drew nearer, no 
living being met their eyes; no curling smoke 
from the chimney, promising warmth and welcome 
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within ; all was silent and lonely — the only sound 
being the moaning of the wind among the 
branches of the old trees. 

To the great disappointment of our travellers, 
they discovered the anxiously looked for dwelling 
consisted of two cottages, one a roofless ruin, the 
other little better, wholly divested of furniture, 
bare walls and a roof (sux^h as it was) being all the 
welcome they could expect that night. Poor 
Mary Wood sunk down by thjB cheerless empty 
grate, and weakened by illness and fatigue, burst 
into tears, and the children, seeing their mother's 
distress^ wept with her. 

Mark's eyes were not dry, as he looked at his 
helpless family, but he felt it would not do to give 
way, he must not be idle. To make the fire and 
get his poor wife to bed was his first object, and 
calling Alick, he bade ]^m gather an armful of dry 
sticks from under the old fir trees, and in a few 
minutes the crackling of a cheerful fire sent a ray 
of warmth to the heart of Mrs. Wood. A three- 
legged stool had been found in a comer, and an 
empty box in the back kitchen, which, turned 
upside down, served as a table. The old tea 
kettle they had brought with them was filled at 
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the little stream which trickled down the bank at 
the back of the cottage^ and was soon singing on 
the hob. Pussie^ released from the basket which 
little Janey had carried all day long, began her 
neglected toilet on the hearth. A packet of tea 
and a loaf was produced from a large wallet which 
had been Alick's charge ; and the old feather bed 
and rugs^ which formed part of the father's bur- 
den^ was soon spread out before the fire to air. 
A cup of tea and a piece of bread revived the 
little party^ smd as the wind increased^ and shook 
the old walls of the cottage^ moaning in the wide 
open chimney^ Mark Wood and his wife knelt 
down with their little ones^ and before retiring to 
rest returned thanks to God for giving them even 
this shelter from the ragmg storm without 

A quantity of dried fern was piled up in one 
corner of the roofless cottage : the children 
brought large bundles of this into the kitchen, 
and with the rugs they had brought with them, 
made a comfortable bed. Worn out with their 
long toilsome walk, they were soon fast asleep; 
but not so their poor mother — over fatigue drove 
that blessing from her eyes ; a distressing cough 
not only prevented her gaining any rest^ but 
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deprived Mark also of repose. When she sorrow- 
fully regretted this^ he assured her he was resting, 
that he did not wish to sleep, he must think — and 
much cause had he for very anxious thought. 
Mark Wood was a man of superior mind for his 
station in life, and moreover, a good consistent 
christian : he acted up to his profession and prin- 
ciples, and though now in poverty and trouble, 
the victim of falsehood and injustice, and beholding 
others triumph while he was disgraced, homeless, 
and penniless, still Mark never swerved from the 
path of duty, he meekly bore his trials without a 
murmur, trusting that the God who had seen fit 
to afflict him would, in his own good time, right 
him and restore to him the good name of which he 
had been so unjustly deprived. If, as was some- 
times the case, his wife was tempted to repine at 
their cruel fate, and lament the hardness of their 
lot, he would instantly check her — "Have we not 
received good at the hands c^ the Lord, and shall 
we not receive evil, if it be His will," he would 
say, "far better, Mary^ to suffer innocent, than to 
prosper in sin ; we have the blessing of a clear 
conscience, and what do we read in the Bible,, 
about those who take it patiently when wrongfully 
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liccased : God knows I am not guilty — ^he will not 
forsake us if we trust in him.'* 

Mark was a quiet reserved man of few words. 
His wife and children looked up to him with the 
greatest affection and respect — he was a kind fond 
husband and father. No one ever heard Mark 
speak ill of another — ^no harsh word had escaped 
his lips towards his greatest enemy. 

His was the character of a true christian — ^for^ 
idas^ how many^ calling themselves such, have 
hearts fall of bitterness towards their fellow- 
creatures who may have injured them, forgetful of 
the pattern given by our Lord when on earth, 
''to pray for those who dispitefully use us ^4 
persPPUte ws,'^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

We must go back a little in our history, and' 
relate the cause which had brought such a man as 
Mark Wood to the state of poverty in which he 
now appears. 

Mark was shepherd to a farmer in Shropshire^-" 
for ten years he had faithfully fulfilled his duties 
to the satisfaction of his master: the sheep had 
never been so well looked after, or so free from 
disease as they had been since Mark had tbe 
charge. 

His cottage was one of the neatest on the farm, 
his wife and children happy, industrious, and 
healthy. 

It was a pleasant sight on Sunday morning to 
see the shepherd's family going across the fields 
to Church ; little Janey in her clean print frock, 
holding her father's hand, while Alick carried the 
large Bible and Prayer Book, which his parents 
always used together. 
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One would imagine such a man could have had 
no enemies^ but the good and upright are often 
hated by the evil doers. He was not aware that 
he was the object of jealousy to any one. The 
secret enemy is far more to be dreaded than the 
open foe. One mornings when counting over his 
sheep, one was missing. Again he counted^ 
whilst Watch> his sagacious dog^ looked on with 
an anxious face^ as if he knew all was not right. 
'^You and I, Watch, know they were all here 
at eight o'clock last night, don't we," said he, 
addressing the dog. As if he understood his 
master, Watch wagged his tail, and gave an assent- 
ing whine. Bound and round the fields, through 
the coppice went Mark and Watch. ''Hie, seek, 
good dog, find it ! " but no sheep could be found, 
and there was nothing for it but to go and acquaint 
his master that a sheep had been stolen from the 
fold in the night, for Mark was now convinced it 
could not have found its way out, as every place 
was secure. 

Mr. Martin was a severe man, and anything 
approaching to dishonesty, in any one he employ- 
ed, brought instant dismissal on the culprit. He 
determined to sift the matter to the bottom, and 
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have every farm dwelling in the neighbourhood 
searched^ in order to find some clue to the missing 
sheep. A warrant being procured^ house after 
house was ransacked^ but no trace found, when 
some one suggested to the police, that no inves- 
tigation had been made in the shepherd's cot- 
tage. Mr. Martin, being applied to, said they 
might do as they pleased, but, added, "you will 
find nothing there — I would trust Mark Wood 
with untold gold." 

Entering the cottage, the police said, that as 
every house around had had to submit to the 
search, they must proceed to do the same by them, 
though we do not expect to find the sheep here," 
said he, smiling. ''You are quite welcome, sir, 
to look where you please," replied Mrs. Wood. 

Imagine, therefore, the consternation of the 
shepherd and his wife, when returning from ex- 
amining the cellar, the policeman displayed the 
fleece of the missing sheep ! the G M branded 
on the white wool, which had been found in his 
possession, in his own cellar. 

Mrs. Wood burst into clamorous grief, asserting 
their innocence, and appealing to the officers of 
justice, if they would so willingly have admitted 
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them, had they been guilty. Mark remained silent 
for some minutes — he was completely overwhelm- 
ed, and during those moments of thought^ the 
whole of the consequences passed before him — 
disgrace, loss of place and character ; for though 
guiltless, how could he clear himself. ^'An enemy 
hath done this," he sadly exclaimed ; then, rising, 
he said to the police officers, ''God alone knows 
who has thus injured me^ it is not in my power to 
prove my innocence^ I am ready to follow you." 
Even the hard men who were used to such scenes 
felt for him, whom they could not but suspect was 
the victim of a most cruel conspiracy. TV hen poor 
Mary saw her husband depart with the policemen, 
she sat down and cried as if her heart would 
break. "Do they think father would steal!" 
indignantly exclaimed Alick. Janey was too 
young quite to comprehend what had taken place^ 
but she too lifted up her little voice and said 
**fiither was not a thief." "Oh, my children, my 
poor children ! " exclaimed Mary, "they will put 
him in prison, and send him off to foreign lands to 
die, away from us all ! " And bursts of grief suc- 
ceeded each other. * 

The first part of her sad foreboding was true : 
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Mark was sent to prison — his truthful bearing, 
his simple assertion of innocence at his trial, gained 
him many friends ; few thought him guilty, though 
so many facts were against him. The sheep's skin 
had been found in his cellar, but how it got there 
he knew not. Among the few who doubted 
Mark's tale was one who ought to have known 
his character too well, for a moment to suspect him 
of such a crime, and that was Mr. Martin, his 
master. The jury of his twelve countrymen, 
returned the verdict "not guilty ; " but the master 
whom he had so faithfully served for upwards of 
ten years, dismissed him from his service — sent 
him forth with his wife and children to seek 
another home and with the cold-hearted remark 
that he need not apply to him for a character. 

Mark had been two months in prison. Once a 
week his wife had been permitted to visit himi 
but often the poor woman had been kept waiting 
outside, in the cold biting February winds, before 
she was admitted to her husband's cell. She caught 
a severe cold, which fell on her lungs; and fot 
weeks after Mark's trial was over, they were 
unable to obey the harsh command of Mr. Martin, 
to quit the cottage instantly, before Lady-Day,'^ 
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fer Mrs. Wood was stretched on a bed of sickness, 
from which, at one time, her husband feared she 
would rise no more. 

Mark's place as shepherd had been given to a 
neighbour, lately married, a young man whom the 
Woods had never liked — having in several trans*- 
actions known him commit dishonest acts. When 
Mark heard that Carter was to succeed him, he 
longed to warn his master of his real character, for 
in spite of Mr. Martin's cruel and unjust treatment, 
he felt a deep interest in his welfare, but he dared 
not speak. Would he, who considered him a thief, 
a disgraced man, attend were he to say one word 
against the character of another ? 

As warmer weather came on, his wife slowly 
recovered a certain degree of strength; and, 
anxious to leave a home in which so many happy 
years had been passed, and which was now so 
changed in every way, they decided on moving to 
the next village, hoping that during the summer 
months Mark might be able to get employment 
there in hay-making and harvesting. The evening 
before they were to leave Ashdown, Mark Wood 
went to Mr. Martin's house and requested to see 
him. He was shown into a room where he found 
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his £Dnner master^ seated Hime, reading the news- 
paper ; when the poor man entered^ he raised his 
eyes^ but did not speak, so Mark had to begin. 
**If you please, rir," «aid he, "I go to-morrow" — 
a pause, and no answer^— ''and I could not leave, 
sir, without coming to thank you for paai favours, 
for many years, to me and mine ; and to hope a 
day will come when you will know I have 
been a fidthfiil servant; never, sir, hav« I robbed 
you of a penny." 

''Well, well," impatiently interrupted Mr. Mar- 
tin, "I've heard all that before — ^there are two 
opinions on the subject — you had better say no 
more about it." "Then, sir," replied Mark, in a 
fidtering voice, "I will go, and may God bless you 
and your's ; a day will come when you will know 
xie better." He had his hand on the door, when, 
again turning, he said, "if you please, sir, I may 
lake my dog, I suppose." "Take the dog ! most 
certainly not," replied Mr. Martin; "Carter wants 
him, he says the sheep are used to it, and I told 
him he should have him directly you left." 

Mark stood silent for a minute. The dog was 
his own — ^he had educated it from a puppy-^his 
children loved it, and the animal was attached to 
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them all ; to leaye him, too^ with such a man as 
Carter^ greatly aggravated the trial. With a 
gesture of impatiencie, Mr. Martin resumed his 
newspaper^ and the poor man seeing there was 
no use pleading further^ with tears in his eyes^ 
turned and left the room* It was indeed with a 
heavy heart that he slowly retraced his steps* 
home^ picturing to himself the griet of Mary and 
the children^ when told they must leave Watch 
behind them. Many tears Were shed that last 
nighty at their once happy home, ere deep visited 
their eyes. 

. Soon after dawn, the Uttle fiunily were astk, 
and the pain of parting and leaving every endeared 
object around, was never forgotten. They tied 
Watch to his kennel, but the mournful howl of the 
poor dog, when thej left him, rung in their ears 
all day. 
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CHAPTER III. 

iSummer and autumn passed^ and it becamel 
hecessary to think how they should gain their 
livelihood during the wiliter^ Mary's health con- 
tinued yery delicate — ^her cough increased, she 
grew pale and thin. Her relations lived in Scot* 
land, just over the border, near Annan; they 
would go there, Mark might procure work, and 
among her Mends, his wife, perhaps would get a 
little needlework. 

A fresh cold, caUght by Mary just as they had 
fixed on this plan, delayed their journey, and win- 
ter seemed to set in unusually early, for though 
only the end of October, the wind was keen and 
the firosts at night severe. 

The furniture of their cottage at Ashdown be- 
longed to their master : they had but few posses- 
Bions, and those Mark had disposed of on leaving, 
to his neighbours, only reserving a few, especially 
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necessary articles^ among which was the feather 
bed^ two rugs^ the tea kettle, and some knives, 
forks, spoons, tin mugs and plates ; little thinking 
^t the time how yaluahle they wqvdd prove. These 
and a small sum of money were all they possessed 
in the world, when they finally left Shropshire and 
commenced their journey on foot northward. 

Their progress was very slow. They often had 
nothing to eat but a piece of bread during the day; 
buying a loaf at the place where they slept. 
Mary's strength evidently was failing, she was 
quite unequal to any great exertion, and a fort- 
lught had elapsed since they left Shropshire, at the 
time our story begins. Their little stock of money 
was also much reduced. As Mark lay on his 
wakeful bed, pondering on the difficulties before 
him, he felt that to attempt to proceed further at 
present was impossible. Mary must have rest, 
for a week pr two at least ; and indifferent as their 
ftbode was, still it was a shelter from the weather, 
' and he would try the following day to procure 
work in the neighbourhood. 

At early dawn, therefore, Mark arose, and light- 
ing the fire and placing the kettle on it, all ready 
for breakfast on his return, he set off to discoyer if 
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there was any farm house in the neighbourhood. On 
reaching the summit of the rising ground behind the 
old cottage^ he saw the object of his search^ a long 
low white house, standing in the centre of about a 
hundred acres of cultivated land, a few ricks of 
hay and com in the yard, and sheltered from the 
north-east by a belt of plantation. It was appa- 
rently a nule or more from where he stood, so 
returning to his family, he reported what he had 
6een, partook of their frugal^ scanty meal, and 
leaving the children to assist their mother in 
sweeping out and cleaning the old kitchen, so as 
to make it habitable, he set out a second time with 
a lightened heart and renewed hope that brighter 
days might yet be in store for them, if he could 
get employment, so as to remain where he was a 
short time, till his wife regained her strength. 
There was something in Mark's tidy, respectable 
appearance which at once impressed Mr. Gray in 
his favour, though like a cautious Scotchman (as 
he was) he made many minute enquiries into his 
former history With straight-forward truth, Mark 
related his tale, how his poor wife's increasing 
illness had made it impossible to continue their 
journey at present, and that they had found shelter 
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in the ruined cottage on the moor. When kind* 
hearted Mrs. Gray heard that a fellow-creature 
(and moreover, a woman) was ill and in distress^ at 
so short a distance, her hospitable feelings were 
aroused; and while her hosband was arranging 
with Mark that he would find him employment 
amongst the sheep, she suggested that she could 
step over the moor and see the poor woman, and 
take a thing or two for tl^e children. A basket 
was soon found, and many little comforts placed 
within it. A bottle filled with milk, a few firesh 
eggs, and a loaf, formed part of the contents ; and 
Mrs. Gray walked hastily across the springing 
heather to cheer the hearts of Mary Wood and her 
children, by her kii^d warm manner, and much- 
needed nourishment. Never had a draught of 
new milk been more enjoyed, and an egg was soon 
boiled for the invalid, and eaten with grateful 
thankfulness. 

In a few days the old cottage assumed quite a 
different appearance, the shepherd and his family 
had much interested farmer Gray and his wife, 
and being in want of a servant, he agreed to 
employ him as long as he liked to remain. A 
table, a few chairs, and a bedstead were sent from 
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the farm^ and Alick daily brought firom thence a 
quart of new miik^ and a fresh egg for his mother's 
breakfast. Thus passed the winter; spring return- 
ed and found Mary Wood growing weakw and 
weaker. She had rallied wonderfully the first few 
months after their arrival at the moor ; the good 
food and nourishing things she received from kind 
Mrs. Gray^ to a degree^ restored her strengtli ; 
but it was not to last^ and Mark was trying to pre- 
pare himself to bear with submission the stroke he 
saw was ere long to fall on him. Alick and Janey 
also knew that they must soon lose their mother, 
for she often now spoke to her two tearftd children 
of the day fast approaching when she would be 
called away from them, and of that &r brighter 
Home above, where she trusted they would all 
meet again, earnestly impressing upon them to be 
good dutiful children to their father, and to try 
and help him in every way. Through the kindness 
of the iQrrays, Mary wanted nothing she required; 
and the good clergyman of the parish visited her 
constantly. She lingered on till the moor was pur- 
ple with the beautiful bell-heather, and then gently 
slept away, tenderly watched to the last by her affec- 
tionate husband. Mark's grief was deep, not loud; 
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he bowed beneath his bereavement withoat a mur- 
smv^, and strove indeed to say firom his heart ''Thy 
ai^fedone." The Utde Church among the hills 
Tfas .two miles off, and there lies the body of 
Mary Wood. Every Sunday, Mark and his little 
ones stood beside her grave, and spoke of her who 
rested below, or rather, Mark led them to look 
beyond that grassy mound, to that other world 
where he humbly hoped the soul of his gentle wife 
had been received by a merciful Saviour. 

They began to love their wild moorland home, 
and had become gratefully attached to their kind 
friends, the Grays. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mt. Gray had found Mark in every way sa 
useful, intelligent^ and clever, in all concerning 
the sheep^ that he had now, for some months past, 
promoted him t6 the post of shepherd. Mr. Gray's 
was a very small farm, and in that wild part of the 
country their crops being generally scanty, sheep 
and small black cattle formed his chief stock. 
With four children to support, they had to work 
hard themselves, as they could afford but few 
servants. 

It was now the beginning of the second year of 
Wood's stay in Westmoreland. Alick was eleven 
and Janey ten years old. Mark had often contem- 
plated leaving the children for a short time, under 
the charge of Mrs. Gray, and continuing his jour- 
ney to Scotland, to make another attempt at finding 
his wife's relations, in order to acquaint them with 
her death, and of his own place of abode. He felt 
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the children ought to be made known to their 
mother's &mily^ in case he should be taken from 
them. 

At that time of year^ he coold be best spared — 
there were no lambs to watch, no shearing — ^the 
sheep only required to be coimted and folded in 
at night, and he would be back in a few weeks, at 
latest, before Christmas, when there was always 
a cheerful party assembled round the farmer's 
fireside. 

The children felt very sorrowful as the hour for 
parting with their father drew near. The Grays 
had promised to see them every day, and let them 
want for nothing, and they agreed with Mark that 
he should endeavour to find Mary's relatives. 
With tearful eyes, Alick and Janey stood, hand- 
in-hand, at the cottage door, watching their father's 
receding figure across the moor, and many a time 
he turned, to take another last look. Gradually 
his form became but a speck, then vanished alto* 
gether, and the chidren turned sadly into the 
house. ''If we had but poor Watch with us," 
said Alick — ^'dear old dog, he has, I suppose, for- 
gotten us by this time." 

''We must keep Dicky here for company," said 
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Janey. Dicky was a donkey, belonging to the 
Orays, but latterly he had been oftener found at 
Wood's cottage, for the children were very fond 
of, and kind to, animals, and saved the potatoe 
parings for Dicky, and occasionally a dry crust of 
bread. 

Alick was a grave thoughtful boy : their early 
trials and his mother's death had made a lasting 
impression on him, and his father's unmurmuring 
submissioQ imder injustice and sorrow, caused his 
boy to look up to him with the deepest veneration, 
and created within him an earnest wish to follow 
00 good an example. 

Janey was of a more light-hearted disposition, 
devotedly attached to her brother, and delighted 
when she could excite smiles upon his usually 
grave face by her childish merriment. Even the 
kitten, grown now into a sober cat, would indulge 
in a game of play with Janey : and Dicky and she 
were great firieixds. 

Nearly three weeks had passed since Mark's 
departure-r-Christmas was near at hand. 

** I think, wife," said Gray, one evening, "we 
must have the children from the cottage up here, 
f£ Wood does not return this week, it is so lonesome 
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for them these short days and long dark nights^ 
and snow may come. Mrs, Gray quite agreed to 
this proposal, and Lacy and Maggie were delight- 
ed — Janey could sleep in their room, and Alick 
with Jamie. And so it was settled, if Mark did 
not return before the following week. 

We are told ''man proposes but God disposes/' 
and scarcely a day passes over our heads, but We 
see the truth of these words — God's hand is over 
all, averting misfortune in some cases, and bring* 
ing needful correction to his creatures in others^ 
but ordering all things for the best. 

Heavy threatening clouds rose up behind the 
hills towards the north, accompanied by a keen 
sharp wind, that howled over the moors. It was 
early in the season for snow^ but Gray saw its 
approach, and did not neglect the warning. The 
sheep were carefully folded close to the home- 
stead, for the steep declivities amongst the hills^ 
and the hollows, into which they were sure to 
rush for shelter, would have proved fatal to many, 
in a long continued &11 of snow. 

''If Mark does not return to-morrow," said 
Gray to his wife, "we will have the children here 
at once, for it strikes me we are going to have a 
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sharpish storm^ though it is early for it. '^To- 
morrow" is in the hands of God. The wind 
increased and seemed to rush over the wild 
heathery hills with fury^ and the old firs groaned 
as they rocked to and fro with the blast. 

''I hope the cottage will not fall," said Janey, 
creeping close to her brother's side, as they sat by 
the fire. The old house did indeed shake, and it? 
ruined neighbour seemed to totter. Even pussie 
was roused from her slumbers, and drew back 
alarmed from the hearth as the wind whistled 
down the wide open chimney, and the descending 
sleet hissed on the burning wood. 

"Don't be frightened, Janey," said Alick; 
^'father told us to remember, God would take care 
of us if we only trusted in Him ; if we try and 
think that, and believe his promises, we need not 
fear any ham." 

But it is very lonely," said Janey, shivering, 
and it gets dark so soon.'* 

We are not alone, though, Janey dear," said 
her brother, ''God is alwajrs with us;" he added 
reverently, "let us read our chapter, as father bid 
U8 always do, and then go to bed, and the wind 
f^iU rock us to sleep." It was Alick now to chee^ 
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Janey — ^her usual elastic spirits having seemingly 
deserted her. 

Their reading over^ they knelt together and 
prayed to God to keep them safe through the 
night, to bless them and their absent father, and 
to bring him safely home to them again. They 
then laid down in their humble beds, and as thef 
wind lulled they were soon sleeping in peacefal 
security. 

With the calm which followed the storm, ouncf 
down the heaty snowHakes— ^an occasional blast 
drifting it inito each hollow and valley, while in 
etery other part it soon became many feet deep. 
By morning, the road between the £u:m and the 
cottage was so completely blocked up, it was im- 
passable. The two iften; who worked for Mr. Ghray, 
i^nd who lived at at a distance, were unable to 
reach the farm, and after several fruitless endea* 
vours they gave up the attempt. Mr. Gray, 
therefore, had no assistance in his wish to reach 
the cottage, but hoping a storm so early in the 
tdnter would ptove but of short duration, he 
trusted the children would want for nothing till 
he could open the road with the snow plough, and 
bring them both to the farm, and this he hoped to 
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be able to do the following day. The morrow 
came^ but how little do we know what a day may 
bring forth. Another heavier fall, on the already 
hard frozen snow, rendered the attempt, single 
handed, one of impossibility ; and, moreover, Mr. 
Gray felt far from well. He had evidently caught 
a severe cold ; shivering and fever came on, and in 
the accumulated sor^rows of the next few weeks at 
the farm, the children at the cottage, though not 
wholly forgotten, were left in their solitude, im- 
prisoned by the snow drifts, on the dreary wilds 
of the Shap Fells. 

And now we must see how they passed those 
dismal dark days and long lonely nights till Christ- 
mas came. New-year^s day passed by, still no 
father appeared ; and there seemed little probability 
eveti of his retxurn, for a hard firost had set in, 
binding the snow firmly. Thus day after day 
passed, aidtd all continued the same around the 
cottage, one wide expanse of dazzling white over 
hill and valley. The poor children could not eveU 
open their door, for the blast had drifted the snow 
and made a strong barrier against it. The heal 
from their fire kept .the window tolerably t:leary 
and fortunately^ they had collected a large stock of 
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firewood in the autumn, and stacked it up in the 
back kitchen of the mined cottage (that being the 
.only portion of it which could boast of a roof), 
between this kitchen and their own dwelling was a 
sort of wash-house, connecting the two. It was 
here that poor Dicky, the donkey, was stabled; 
the heap of cut fern, in another comer, serving 
him both for bed and food, with the help of a few 
turnips, brought to Wood's cottage for some sheep 
which he had had there under Us own eye when 
they were ill, uid whidi, fortimately for the poor 
4onkey, had not been removed, or he would indeed 
have fared badly. Dicky would have turned up 
his nose at a turnip in summer, when he infinitely 
preferred the short sweet grass that grew amongst 
the heather on the moor, or a delicate young 
thistle ; but now, after munching dry fern, when 
he heard Alidk opening the old wooden chest in 
which the turnips were kept, he brayed with 
delight at the welcome sound, and would scarcely 
wait while Alick and Janey cut it up, so greedy 
had he become. Thus passed another fortnight, 
and even the trustful Alick began to think what 
woul^ become of them, and what should they have 
to eat next week, if the frost continued. Sin^^ 
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their father's departure^ Mr. Gray had always sent 
them enough bread every Monday^ to last for a 
week^ together with some oatmeal and a piece of 
bacon ; but one week's portion having been with 
difficulty spun out to last a fortnight^ all was now 
gone, and what were they to do ? 

Alick^ «adly brooding over the future^ gazed in 
silence out of the small square window on the 
white world before him, lor he did not wish Janey 
to see that a few unbidden tears were in his eyes. 
She was sitting on the three-legged stool by the 
fire^ clasping in her arms the lean half-starved cat, 
who had eaten all the mice in the two old cottages, 
and began to feel very hungry. Alick stood silent 
for some time, at last he turned suddenly round to 
his sister, ''look, Janey," said he, ''look at those 
pigeons sitting on the edge of the roof, I'm sure I 
could shoot them." 

"Oh! Alick, father told us never to touch the 
gun." 

Wood had borrowed the gun of Mr. Gray to 
frighten the birds off the corn, and had given his 
children strict injunctions never to meddle with it. 

The blood rushed to Alick's face as he answered 
^I know that, Janey, I have been thinking of that, 
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but" he added more slowly^ "father might thmk 
differently now, we have nothing in the house to 
eat-^I know how to load the gan — >I am sure I 
could shoot the pigeons^ and are you not hjtmgry, 
Janey dear ? We should then have something to 
eat, and Fussie should have the bones/' and he 
stooped dbwn to caress the cait, in order to hide the 
tears that again filled his eyes. 

"Yes, indeed, Alick, I am very hungry," said 
his sister, "but I don't like the gun-*^o you think 
we shall be starved?" she added, looking earnestly 
up in her brother's face. 

"I trust not,"^ he replied, "God will not forget 
us." At this moment the pigeons took their flight, 
and the hope of a meal faded from Alick's mind. 
They cut up one of Dicky's turnips in slices and 
boiled it for their dinner, as they had done the day 
before ; and for the three following days they did 
the same. As night after night drew on, hope 
became fainter, and the half-famished children 
generally cried themselves to sleep, for, alas! the 
turnips also were coming to an end I 

Poor Dicky now had had nothing to eat hvH the 
thatch of the old cottage for the last week — he 
grew very thin, but so did all the inmates of Ibe 
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cottage. Janey's merry laugh had not been heard 
for long, and hers was now the graver face of the 
two^ as for her sake Alick strove to be cheerfal^ 
though every day rendered the task more difficult. 

One morning, Alick was cutting up a turnip on 
the old chest, the knife slipped from his hand and 
fell down behind it. ''Come, Janey, and help me 
to move this great box, my knife has fallen down 
behind, and it is light enough now,*' he added, 
sighing, ''for there are but six turnips left I '^ 

It however required all the little strength they 
had, for they were weak for want of food — ^three 
weeks and four days having elapsed since their 
imprisonment. 

"Look, Alick,** said Janey, as she stooped down 
to pick up the knife, "there is a cupboard door 
here ; I wonder if there is anything in it." 

The next moment the box was entirely pushed 
aside, and the door opened, displaying to the half- 
starved children a large proportion of a side of 
bacon, a whole cheese, and a small barrel of 
oatmeal ! 

"Janey, Janey,'* exclaimed Alick, "I told you 
when you were crying so, last night that 'God 
would not let us be starved to death,' " and the 
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poor boy burst into tears of thankfalnesSy crying 
more now^ than he had done the whole sad time they 
had been shut up in the snow. But he soon re- 
covered himself^ and before the hungry children 
touched a morsel, they knelt down and offered up 
their thanks to their Father in Heaven, who had 
not forgotten them in their distress. 

The bacon and cheese were rather mouldy it is 
true, but with what eager eyes they watched the 
slices of the former frying on the fire ; and the little 
oatmeal cake^ baking in the embers; and surely 
never had a meal been more truly enjoyed, and 
pussie came in for a full share, and purred her grati- 
tude together with her little master and mistress. 

" For what we have received the Lord make us 
truly thankful for Christ's sake. Amen." 

Alick and Jahey never forgot the true thankful- 
ness with which they said their grace that day. 

How many well-fed children daily repeat these 
words, without perhaps ever having seriously 
thought of their meaning. Next time they say it^ 
let them think of Alick and Janey, then they 
will know why they should be thankful for their 
good dinner, and call to mind how many hun- 
dreds of poor children there are^ who have no 
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dinner at all, and then they will say gprace from 
their hearts, and not with their lips only. 

•'And now, Dicky," said Janey, in her own 
merry voice, throwing her arms round the shaggy 
donkey's neck, ''you shall have all the remaining 
turnips— we will not take one more from you — and 
a bit of oat cake too, dear old donkey." 

We will now explain how this unexpected sup- 
ply of food came to be concealed for so long a 
time in the old cottage. 

The summer before the Woods came, Mr. Gray 
employed some Irish reapers, one of whom occu- 
pied the cottage, whose name was Donovan. This 
man had been in the habit of pilfering all the 
while he was at Heather Bell Farm, but he had 
never been detected. The reaping over, the Irish- 
men all prepared for their departure to their native 
land. Donovan had hidden his ill-gotten goods in 
the cupboard of his cottage, carefully placing the 
chest before the door. There was the cheese, the 
bacon, and the meal, which he intended taking 
with him the following morning; but not contented 
with his spoils, as soon as it was light, he returned 
to the farm to look about and see if there was any- 
thing else he could lay his hand on. It was so 
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early that none of Mr. Gray's £eimily were likely 
to be aboat He cautiously entered the yard^ there 
was a fine pullet still perching on the shaft of a 
waggon^ where it had passed the night ; its neck 
was quickly wrung, and it was conveyed into 
Donovan's pocket. He was cautiously trying the 
lock of the brew-house door, where he knew part 
of a sheep was hanging, when he was seized by the 
heavy hand of Mr. Gray, who had seen him kill 
the fowl from his bed-room window, and had come 
suddenly round and captured him. Donovan was 
speedily locked up in an out-house till the con- 
stable came, and the fowl being found on him, 
together with four silver spoons which had been 
long missing at the &rm, he was conveyed to the 
nearest gaol, and being at his trial pronounced 
guilty, he was transported for five years ; for on 
further search, a pocket-book, belonging to Mr. 
Gray, was found in his bundle, containing a con- 
siderable sum of money, which pocket-book the 
farmer had fancied, he had dropped on his return 
from market a short time before. 

Thus it was that the provisions came to be left 
in the cupboard, with the heavy chest before the 
door. It had doubtless been left there by a kind 
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Providence for the preservation of these poor starv- 
ing children ; not as some perhaps might say^ lefit 
by a lucky chance. No^ there is no such thing as 
chance in this worlds which is under the direction 
of the never-failing government of God. 

Another week passed, but cheerfulness had again 
returned to the cottage. Janey baked the little 
<;akes and fried the bacon, and though often won- 
dering where their kind father could be during all 
this long time, they now could look forward to 
some favourable change of weather, for surely the 
frost could not last much longer* 

One evening, while they were reading their 
chapter in their father's Bible, before going to bed, 
by the flickering light of the wood £re (for their 
candles were all gone), they heard drip, drip, drip, 
from the roof of the house to the floor of the 
kitchen. Yes ! joy 1 the snow was melting, the 
thaw was come at last 1 And so suddenly did it 
come, that the children got little rest that nightj for 
the water poured in at the corners of the old joof, 
splashing down in puddles into the middle of 
their beds. 

They replenished their fire, and sat anxiously 
visiting for the jirst glimmer of day; but it was a 
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long Janoary night, and the children had dropped 
asleep on the hearth ere the morning light appear- 
ed. On waking, a desolate scene indeed was before 
them, the thaw had been accompanied by torrents 
of rain, which still fell. The little brook behind 
the cottage roared like a torrent, and dark lower- 
ing rain-clouds rose behind the mountain tops, but 
in spite of all, it cheered the children's hearts, 
after their long captivity ; and Janey clapped her 
hands with joy when she discovered a little bit of 
green grass in front of the cottage. 

Towards twelve o'clock the clouds cleared off, 
and the sun shot forth his bright rays, adding to 
the now quick disappearance of the snow immedi- 
ately around the cottage. And when Dicky was 
emancipated from his dismal back kittchen, the 
children shouted with delight at the gambols he 
played, kicking up his heels and braying, and then 
quickly nibbling at the very short turf on the little 
green patch. However, he was glad before night 
to return to his warm quarters, having rolled in 
the snow till his rough coat was dripping wet, so 
that Janey wrung the water out of his long droop^* 
ing ears. 

Early the following morning, the sun shining 
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bright^ Alick rose from his still damp bed^ and set 
to work in earnest to repair the roof. He was a 
handy boy^ and had often helped his father in jobs 
of this kind. Fortunately, a ladder had been left at 
the cottage : Janey brought baskets full of the old 
thatch from the ruin, and he pegged it down with 
the twisted branches cut from the fir trees. 

While thus busily at work, they saw Michael, 
the old cow herd, plunging through the still deep 
drifts, laden with a large basinet. . 

" My poor children," he exclaimed, as he got 
near, "thank God you are alive ; master will look 
up a bit now, he was so feared for you. Oh ! my 
lad," added the old man, "we have had a sad, sad 
time I" 

"It has been a long weary storm, Michael," 
replied AHck, "but we knew you could not come 
to us." 

Michael seemed in no hurry to tell his story, 
and Alick related all their adventures, and how 
they had found food in the hidden cupboard. 

"Well now, that is strange," then considering a 
moment, he said "that will be the very bacon and 
cheese master missed two years gone last harvest, 
when Donovan was taken up. Well, only to think 
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he should have put it there to feed you two balms." 

''I think, Michael," said Alick^ ^^God meant it 
to be put there for us, and He made us find it just 
as we were getting, oh ! so hungry." 

" True, my boy, that's the way to look at it," 
said the old man. ''His ways are past finding out, 
as poor master and mistress feel now." 

''Is anything the matter?" anxiously enquired 
AHck. 

" Three of their blessed lambs taken from them," 
said the old cow herd, dashing away his tears with 
the back of his hard hand. "We have had a 
terrible bad fever: Master first took it the day 
after the storm set in, and no one in the house to 
go for any assistance. I got there with God's 
help next day, though I was all but lost; and then 
came the heavier fall. Poor wee Jamie sickened 
next, and God took him at the end of the first 
week; and Maggie and Bobin followed : they have 
only Lucy left now 1 " 

Alick and Janey burst into tears : Janey's were 
uncontrollable, weakened by her own past troubles, 
she could not command herself. The farmer's 
children had been their constant playmates, and 
now to hear all were gone but one ! Dead ! they 
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would never see them more — oh ! it was too sad ! 
Old Michael's tears fell hst, as he witnessed their 
bitter sorrow. 

"It fO(M an awful time," he continued, "and 
master kept so ill and weak, he can only now walk 
across the house ; poor little Lucy too is getting 
over it but slowly; and as for mistress, she is 
worn to a shadow with grief and watching." 

The malady with which Mr. Gray had been 
attacked proved to be malignant scarlet fever, and 
imprisoned by the snow, no medical advice could 
be procured. Margaret and James, the two eldest 
children, soon caught it, and within a few days of 
each other, it proved fatal to both. The anguish 
of mind this caused poor Mr. Gray, brought on a 
relapse; and it was while he was hovering between 
life and death that litde Bobin, the baby, and 
Lucy were attacked. The former, though a fine 
healthy child, only a week before, brilliant with 
sturdy strength, soon sunk, for the disease affected 
the brain, and he lay in his mother's arms, his little 
face fluked widi fever, continuing in an uncon- 
scious state for three days, and in that condition 
slept away. With almost deadened feelings, Mrs. 
Gray laid the lifeless remains of her third darling 
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on the couch; and returned to watch what she now 
felt would be the death-bed of her husband. But 
the hand of death was stayed: little Lucy^ the 
only delicate one of the family suryiyed^ and Mr. 
Gray gradually recovered. 

They placed the remains of their lost darlings 
in an upper room^ apart from the rest of the house, 
for it was not possible, till. the thaw came, to take 
them to their graves, in the little church-yard 
among the hills. 

Old Michael made the rude coffins in which 
they were placed. And now he informed the chil* 
dren that the following day was the one appointed 
for the funeral. 

He had brought them provisions and a can of 
new milk, and would continue to do so for some- 
time, as it would not be safe for the children to 
come to the farm, for fear of catching the fever. 

How delicious was that draught of new milk^^ 
it reminded the children of kind Mrs, Gray's first 
visit, after their arrival at the cottage ; and how 
pussie licked her lips, and cleaned her long 
whiskers with her paws, and purred. 

But their hearts were very heavy, and again and 
again, after old Michael left them, did they talk 
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oyer the sad tale^ and weep to think of their young 
companions' early death. 

"And all this while," said Janey, 'Vhile God 
was being so good to us, he was punishing kin4 
Mr. Gray." 

"No, Janey," said her brother, "I don't think 
father would let you say punishing him. Don't 
you remember how often he has said all sorrow is 
for our good. When father was so unjustly sent 
away from Ashdown, he would not let us even say 
it was hard ; he said God had a good reason, and 
meant to do us good in the end, and I think he 
would say He has sent good Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
trouble for some kind puipose." 

"But they must be so unhappy now," said 
Janey, sorrowfully, "and I shall never see dear 
Maggie again;" and the poor child again burst 
into tears. 

"We shall see her again, Janey dear," said 
Alick, "and with our own mother too ! and when 
Mr. and Mrs. Gray think of that it will comfort 
them as it did father and us, when we lost her." 
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. CHAPTER V. 

The early seveie. winter was followed by ait 
unusually early spring. Alick now worked regu- 
larly for Mr. Gray^ helping the man who looked 
after the sheep in Mark Wood's place. 

The prolonged absence of their £sithet began 
now to raise much painfol anxiety in the minds 
of the children ; they Could not help feeling sare 
that had he been well in healthy he would have 
returned long ere this, to look after them; and 
when at times the terrible thought would arise, 
that perhaps he might never come back to them at 
all, they would shed very bitter tears. 

Mr. Gray slowly recorered his strengths his 
mind had received a shock when his body was too 
weak to stand it> and time alone would restore him. 
Both he and Mrs. Gray remained sad and low- 
spirited — ^they missed their two eldest children 
especially, and their hearts warmed towards the 
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two^ almost orphans^ who seemed as it were, left 
to their protection. 

Little Lucy Gray continaed rery delicate, and 
it was a great treat to all the children to wander 
among the hills; Lucy seated on Dicky, and 
Alick leading him in the least rugged paths. 

One day Alick had been across the hills, with 
Sandy, the shepherd, to sell some sheep at a small 
town, several miles distant, and when he returned 
home at night, he described with delight to his 
sister, a beautiful little spot they had passed in 
their morning^s journey. 

"I am sure, Janey, with Dicky's help, you and 
Lucy could get as far ; the banks are all covered 
with primroses and anemonies, just like Ash- 
down Wood, and there is a little brook, and such 
nice shady trees. Oh I Janey, it looked quite like 
home, to see the yellow primroses and the wild 
blue violets, and I thought if we could take the 
old sack, we might fill it with roots, smd plant 
them on dear mother's grave." 

**0h! yes, yes," cried Janey, ''lettte do that! 
and we will plant some on Jamie, and Maggie, and 
Kobin's grave too. When shall we go, dear Alick? 
Let us go to-morrow, and l4ucy will be sapleased.'^ 
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*'I'm thinking," said Alick, "we will say nothing 
to Lucy yet^ but go alone and get the primroses, 
and then she will be so surprised, for she says her 
mother often goes and sits in the Church- Yard, 
and cries over their graves. Next Monday is 
Easter-Monday, and Mr. Gray will give me a hol- 
liday, and we will get up so early, Janey, and take 
Dicky, and our dinner with us." 
. "Oh ! it will be such a happy day," cried Janey, 
as she danced about in anticipation of all the 
delights Easter- Monday was to bring. 

Nothing was said to Lucy of their project, in the 
long walk they took on Easter-Day after church, 
though Janey felt quite important to think what a 
secret she was in possession of, and could scarcely 
refrain from giving hints that there was something 
she must not tell ! 

The sun had scarcely risen over the eastern 
hills, when the children set off on their expedition, 
and after two hours' walk, they came in sight of 
the little wooded valley, that had so enchanted 
Alick. 

There are many such among those barren moors 
—it lay between two steep hill-sides, with a little 
rocky stream rushing through it, the bubbling of 
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the water^ and the singing of the birds^ being the 
only sounds heard^ for it was far away from any 
human habitation. Janey was in an extacy of 
delight^ surrounded by so many flowers^ filling her 
hands with the blue hyacinth and white anemone, 
and longing to carry away far more than it was 
possible she could. 

Dicky was as pleased as the children ; and the 
long sweet grass which grew plentifully by the 
side of the brook, was a treat he really never had 
had before, and he eat so much he at last laid 
down to rest. 

They were meantime very busy: Alick had 
brought a spade, and Janey an old trowel, and 
very soon the sack was filled to overflowing with 
the roots of primroses and violets. 

Quite tired by their exertions, they then sat 
down on the bank and eat their dinner, listening 
to the cooing of the woodpigeons, and the warb- 
ling song of the blackbirds and thrushes, which 
forcibly reminded them of their own dear old 
home ; and they spoke of their father and mother, 
and recalled many past happy days, and all the 
good advice that they had given them. 

**Do you remember, Janey," continued Alick, 
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''the name mother once told us the primrose was 
called by some people ? '' 

" No, Alick, what was it ? *» 

''People round Ashdown called it the resurrec- 
tion flower, and mother said it was because it 
always flowered at £aster-time» and now if we 
plant it on her^s and the children's grayes, it will 
seem to speak of their rising again, Janey." 

"Yes, Alick,'* she replied, "I will tell Lucy 
that, and she will tell poor Mrs. Gray, and perhaps 
it will make her look happier." 

In such like conversation the time flew by, and 
they began to fear they must think of returning 
home, for they intended to go first to the little 
church-yard, in order to plant their roots that very 
night. The sack was hoisted on Dicky's back, and 
one of them on either side to steady the burden, 
they set off homewards. 

The church was situated in a wild lonely spot, 
in a hollow, with a few very old trees around it. 

The shades of evening were drawing on before 
their task was completed, but they had been &r 
too well brought up to have any superstitious fears 
at being alone among the hills, surrounded by the 
grassy mounds of the sleeping dead; indeed, it 
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Was always coiisidei^d a pleasure bj them to linger 
there, and now they felt as if their mother's spirit 
was watching over their work. 

"How pretty they look, Alick,'* — and indeed 
they did, the four mounds covered with the pale 
primrose and blue violet— "we will come and water 
them every day. How I wish father could see 
them/' : • 

For some minutes the^^Iiildren stood side by 
side, admiring their hand V-'iiroik, £ind thinking how 
pleased Mr. and Mrs. Gray a^d 1^7 would be next 
Sunday, if they did not find it out before. They 
were turning to go home, when approaching ibot<- 
fiteps were heard, and in another instant, a large 
dog sprang towards them; Janey, with a slight 
<;ry of alarm, clung to her brother's arm, but the 
next nK>ment, Alick, with a joyful voice exclaimed 
"Janey, Janey, it is Watch! " as the dog jumped 
upon them and almost screamed with delight ; but 
before they had time to express their astonishment 
and surpris$e, the tall figurp of a man, advancing 
towards them, attracted their attention from the 
caresses of the dog, and in another minute they 
were in their father's arms. 

He tiad arrived at the cottage duri&g the 
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children's absence, and not finding them there 
(though everything denoted they still lived in the 
old place), he concluded thej were at Heather 
Bell Farm, and thither he was going in search of 
them, intending to visit his wife's grave on his 
way, when he thus unexpectedly encountered 
them. 

'* What a a happy ending to our Easter-Monday 
treat," said Janey, nestling close to her father's 
side, as he seated himself on a bank, while tears of 
thankful happiness glistened in his eyes. Meeting 
tliere too, by her grave — surely her blest spirit was 
looking down upon them all, witnessing their joy- 
£ul re-union. Mark Wood thought it, believing it 
to be quite possible, and what a comforting holy 
thought that is to many ! — 

'^ It is a beautifal belief. 
That ever round our head, 
Are hovering on angel's wings 
The spirits of the dead." 
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What happy hearts and smiling faces sat around 
the hearth in the old rained cottage that night — a 
palace itself would not have added to their perfect 
content. 

Watch seemed as happy as any : he could not 
make enough of his two little playfellows, nor had 
he forgotten pussie ; and when his excited joy a 
little subsided, and he threw himself down before 
the fire and fell asleep, pussie curled herself up 
close into his shaggy coat, between his front paws, 
as she used to do in her kittenhood. 

There was much to relate on both sides. Mark 
had heard of his master's loss, and the history of 
the three little graves, from the children before 
they left the church-yard, and, except answering 
many questions, he deferred the recital of his own 
history till the next day, for all were tired, and it 
was already beyond their usual hour for retiring to 
rest. Break&st oyer the following morning, Mark 
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related his adventures^ and with eager £u;e8^ AKck 
and Janey listened to their father's tale. 

He did not know at all where the village was 
situated in which his wife's relations livedo he 
merely knew it was within six or seven miles from 
the town of Annan. Graham was a common name 
in those parts^ but he trusted by making every 
enquiry ia his power, that he m%ht in time dis- 
cover them. He walked on, hopefully, for several 
days, and at the end of a week, he crossed the 
border and found himself in Scotland. 

It was evening, and seeing a &rm-house not far 
off, he intended to ask a shelter for the night in 
some stable or outhouse, for he had been informed 
by a travelling man, there was no roadside inn 
within five miles. 

There was a sharp frost, and the road was very 
slippery, and Mark was weary And footsore. 

At a short distance before him there was a very 
steep hill, and going down it, was a cart loaded 
with coals, Mark saw the weight was overpowering 
the poor horse, the glassy state of the road causing 
the animal to slide from side to side. He ap- 
proached, and pointing out to the boy who was 
with it, the iocreasing steepness of the descent, he 
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advised him to lock the wheels or the oart would 
undoubtedly upset. This doue^ Mark took hold 
of the rein^ to assist iu bearing it up, when sud- 
denly, at the very steepest part of the hill, the 
lock came off the wheel; the sudden pressure 
caused the horse to start forward, throwing Mark 
down, and sad to relate, the wheel of the heavy- 
loaded cart passed over his leg, fracturing the bone 
frightfully — the cart upsetting into the ditch, while 
the horse was uninjured. It belonged to the farm 
to which Mark was directing his steps, and leaving 
him groaning with intense pain by the roadside, 
the boy ran off for assistance. Mark was conveyed 
on a shutter to the house, and a doctor sent for to 
set his crushed limb. 

Whether from over fatigue with his week's walk, 
or from distress of mind, at this unfortunate inter- 
ruption of his journey, fever came on, and for many 
weeks he was hovering between life and death, 
scarcely conscious of the lapse of time, and reduced 
to the last stage of weakness. Moreover, his leg 
would not heal, pieces of bone were continually 
coming out, causing great pain and inflamnuition. 

The people at the feirm-house were kind and 
JiospitjGible^ Bfkd M^rk repeived every care possible at 
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their hands, but as week after week passed, all com- 
munication being cut off, in consequence of the 
heavy fall of snow, the doctor was unable to visit 
his patient, and hi& recovery was very slow. At 
times, the good people feared all their kind atten- 
tions would be of no avail. At length the snow 
melted, and Mark still lived, though in a most des- 
ponding weak state, very unlike his natural hopeful 
disposition; it is true he never murmured, and had 
borne all the agony he had undergone with the 
greatest patience, but the power of exertion seemed 
entirely to have left him. Night after night, sleep 
seldom visited his eyes, as he lay thinking of his 
children, alone in the world, himself perhaps dying, 
and the object of his journey unfulfilled. But he 
commended them to the care of (jU)d, feeling sure 
He would never leave them nor forsake them. In 
his present state of feebleness, all this preyed upon 
his spirits, and retarded his recovery. 

Mark knew the Grays would befriend his little 
ones, but he also knew how sorrowfully they would 
day by day, be anxiously watching for his return. 

Fine warm spring weather returned before he 
could leave the house, but with it came renewed 
strength^ for his leg now healed rapidly >. and het 
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could creep out on his crutches* and bask in the 
February sun. Once able to get out in the fresh 
air he loved so well^ his recovery became sure, 
and soon after the crutches were laid aside entirely. 

After taking a grateful leave of his kind hosts 
at the farm (who would receive no recompense for 
all they had done)^ he proceeded on his way in a 
carrier's cart. 

In every village within the neighbourhood of 
Annan he made the same enquiry^ were there any 
such people living. there as John and Janet Gra- 
ham ? Yes, many a John and Janet, and many a 
disappointment awaited poor Mark, but again and 
again he made the same enquiry. Thanks to his 
kind friends on the border, his little stock of money 
was not yet quite exhausted, but he was beginning 
to think he must now turn his steps homeward, for 
the middle of March had come, and he longed to 
see his beloved children again. 

He now returned to Annan, having made no 
enquiry there before, as he had been impressed 
with the idea, that it was probable in some village 
near he should find his wife's relations. On enter- 
ing a baker's shop, where he saw '^Lodging to let" 
in the window, a little boy happened to enter at 
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the same moment^ Mark stood aside to let the child 
deliver his errand* 

** How is your graad&ther to-day ? *' said the 
woman of the shop. 

"No better," replied the boy, "bat mother bid 
me say John Graham will eome and finish the job 
to-morrow morning." 

"Thankye, my boy," and the child left the shop. 

The name struck Mark, he had so often pro* 
nounced it lately. On enquiring, he found John 
Graham was a carpenter, living in the adjoining 
street. Mark hastened to the house, a something 
within him told him he should not be disappointed 
this time. He saw a tidy, respectable-looking 
middle-aged man, who was working in an out- 
house, at a carpenter's bench. Just within the 
house stood a woman, with a young child in her 
arms: one glance was enough to convince Mark 
that it was Mary's sister who he saw before him. 

With a voice trembling with eagerness and emo- 
tion, Mark said, "your name is Janet Graham." 

^' Yes," replied the woman, "but I don't recoU 
lect your's." 

"You had a sister," continued Mark — "her 
name was Mary." 
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'K>li! yes, yea," und Mrs. Graliam's £ice br%ht- 
ened up with joy, ^'can you tell me where she is, 
and is she well ? Oh ! it's n weary long time since 
we have heard of hei^ She married one Mark 
Wood, and went to Englai^." 

Mark, still weak from his illness, and overcome 
by the sound of so fiimiliar a voice, sunk on a 
chair, and hiding his face in his hands for some 
moments, could not speak. At last he looked up 
and said ^^I am Mark Wood; your sister Mary is 
no more, she died six months ago/' 

Janet was much overcome at this intelligence- 
she had often longed to know what had become of 
her sister, and now when her hopes had been so 
suddenly raised, to hear she would never see her 
again in this world, was indeed a severe affliction. 
She summoned her husband from his workshop. 
Mark related to them all that had befallen him * 
his listeners were deeply interested in his tale, 
they pressed him to remain till his strength was 
quite recruited, and then urged him to return and 
fetdi the children to them, till he could find work 
in some of the neighbouring farms ; but this Mark 
would not at present consent to, Janet and John 
had a very large fiunily of their own to support. 
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and moreover Mark felt he should be ungrateful 
to Mr. Gray if he left his service so suddenly. 

Mark had written several letters to his children 
on his recovery £roni his^illness, and also on his 
arrival at Annan, but they had never reached their 
destination. '^Alick Wood, Heather Bell Farm, 
near Shap/' had not been sufficient direction to 
find his humble family. 

Indeed, in those days, there was no postman 
across those wild hills, and consequently, little or 
no communication, 

Mark was unaware that his letters had never 
been received, and therefore though anxious to 
return to his children, without scruple accepted 
his brother and sister-in-law's kind invitation to 
remain a short time with them. 

One morning, John Graham entered the house 
with a newspaper in his hand saying, " It strikes 
me, Mark, this paragraph has something to do 
with you, and good news too— listen ! " and he 
read the following words, " If Mark Wood, who 
formerly lived in the service of Mr. Martin, of 
Ashdown, Salop, and who left that part of the 
country two years ago, intending to go to the 
neighbourhood of Annan, to relations of the name 
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of Graham, will communicate with Mr. Martin, 
he will hear something greatly to his advantage." 

What could this mean ? Of course it was in- 
tended for him, and there could be but one reason 
for recalling him ! His character had been cleared 
in the eyes of his master ! 

Mark never knew perhaps how heavily the pres- 
sure of disgrace had weighed upon him till now, 
when he felt that there was a chance of his inno- 
cence being proved. His submission under his trials 
had been great, but it had nevertheless been a sore 
and heavy burden to such an honest upright heart 
as his, to be considered as a thief by his former 
master. It had been a source of constant wearing 
pain and grief to him. He decided at once to set 
out for Ashdown, there was no necessity to write. 
His brother-in-law willingly lent him sufficient 
money for his journey thither by coach, for there 
were no railways in those days, and while he is ' 
travelling on, his mind full of the just and wonder- 
ful ways of God, in His dealings with His people, 
and with a heart overflowing with thankfulness for 
all His mercies, we will relate how the truth came , 
to light. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

From the very day that Carter took possession 
of what had been Mark^s home^ and become Mr. 
Martin's shepherd in his place^ his wife remarked 
that he was an altered man. With all his faults^ 
he had been a kind hasband; and a devoted father 
to their one little boj. Now he was often irritable 
and morose^ silent and abstracted ; he seemed to 
shrink from the caresses of his innocent child, 
when his wife placed him in his arms on his return 
home at night, and many an impatient angry word 
had his poor wife to bear. He had hitherto also 
been a sober man, but now, though never intoxi- 
cated enough to be called an actual drunkard, yet, 
he was sufficiently so to make him quarrelsome 
and ill-tempered. 

Watch, though still as useful as ever with the 
sheep, invariably looked sulky when compelled to 
follow Carter ; and when the day's work was over^ 
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instead of forming one of the family group around 
the fire as in Mark Wood's time, if Carter was 
there, he would slink off to his kennel, in short, 
with true dog's instinct, he shrank from him. 
Thus months passed on->^ Carter became the 
subject of gossip and talk among the surrounding 
cottages, he was so unsociable, so different to what 
be used to be. Indeed, he seldom spoke to any 
one, and when the figure of the tall haggard 
shepherd was seen stridihg along the fields, the 
children, affrighted, ran into the cottages. He 
seemed as if ever haunted by some dread — ^he 
would tremble and turn pale when the summer 
thunder shook the cottage, and the drops would 
stand on his forehead when the wintry winds at 
night howled in the chimney. His wife often 
endeavoured to make him tell her what ailed him, 
but a harsh command to hold her tongue, and not 
to bother him, was all the answer she ever got. 
His evil conscience pursued him wherever he 
went. God was dealing with him, and in mercy 
would not permit him to rest day or night. 

Thus it was that he became thin and pale, that 
his sleep forsook him, and his appetite failed, al- 
though surrounded by every comfort for his station 
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in life. There was not a more miserable man in 
the parish than Joseph Carter : he had no friends, 
and would not permit his wife to share his sorrows. 
At last, worn out by mental anguish, and reduced 
to a state of bodily weakness, a fever, which was 
prevalent that year in the neighbourhood, seized 
him. Then it was that, with the fear of death 
before him, conscience stricken, and bowed down 
to the earth with a sense of his offences, he ardent- 
ly desired, by a full confession, to be eased of that 
weight of guilt which had for so long been such a 
burden on his soul. His heart was softened also 
by the uncomplaining patience of his wife, under 
all his undeserved harshness towards her. He 
first imparted his secret to her, and then as day by 
day he felt increasing bodily weakneiss, warning 
him his days were numbered, he became more and 
more anxious to relieve his mind by confessing the 
whole to his master. In consequence, his wife 
besought the clergyman of the parish to accompany 
Mr. Martin to her husband, telling him there was 
something on his mind he must make known to 
them before he died. They came, and Carter 
related how jealousy of Mark Wood had first 
caused him to harbour an ill- will against him—- 
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tlie feeling daily increased — it was as if the devil 
was always impelUng him to seek some means of 
injuring and overthrowing Mark in the good opin- 
ion of his master. Wood's general uprightness of 
conduct^ however, for long foiled Carter's plans, 
and then it was he determined on the diabolical 
act, which he so successfully accomplished. It was 
he who had killed the sheep, and placed the fleece 
in the innocent man^s cellar, in order to ruin him. 

Carter now owned that from the very moment 
his object was attained, all peace of minil fled from 
him. It vras with difficulty he related his tale, 
which he ended by entreating Mr. Martin to en- 
deavour to discover Mark's present abode, that he 
might obtain his pardon, and die in peace. 

On enquiring, Mr. Martin was informed that 
Mark had gone to Us wife's relations in Scotland^ 
and on learning the name off the town near which 
they lived, he at once resolved on putting an ad- 
vertisement in the county paper. With the full 
success of this plan we are already acquainted. 
Carter's conscience thus relieved from the weight 
which had so long oppressed it, he became calm, 
and almost happy; he knew he was djdng, but 
he -had no wish to live — ^to repent of his sins, and 

£ 
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receive forgiveness from God and man^ was all he 
now asked. 

A week passed^ and Mark Wood stood again in 
Mr. Martinis presence, not to receive dismissal 
with disgrace, but to hear his once stern master, 
humbly sue to him for pardon, for his act of injus- 
tice and cruelty. 

Mark had not been crushed by trial and sorrow, 
neither was he now elated by praise and commen- 
dation. His mind was too well regulated— he saw 
the hand of God in it all — he had only done his 
duty, and now his master knew it. It therefore 
rather distressed him to hear Mr. Martin's self- 
upbraidings. ^* I ought to have known you better, 
Mark," said he, in conclusion* 

**I told you, sir," he replied, "that a day would 
come when God would see me righted, for I knew 
I was innocent of the charge brought against me ; 
I trusted in Him, and now, sir, you see He has 
not forgotten me." 

No time was to be lost, if Carter was to have 
the satisfaction of receiving Mark's full forgiveness. 
Mr. Martin had heard that morning that it was 
thought the poor sufferer could not live throughout 
the day : he, therefore, set out with Mark to his 
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former home. Watch was lying in his kennel^ 
when suddenly a footstep caught his ear — up he 
jumped, his tail wagged gently, then with eager 
eyes and pricked up ears, he seemed more certain 
it was a familiar step, faster and faster wagged his 
tail, for, oh! joy! it was his beloved master ap- 
proaching ; springing to the end of his chain, he 
jumped the height of his kennel with delight, and 
wild impatient barks at the restraint. The next 
minute the old chain snapped. Watch was free, 
and, with one bound, he was at his former master's 
feet. **Good faithful dog, good Watch," said 
Mark, tears forcing themselves into his eyes at the 
rapturous greeting of the attached animal, ''you 
are glad to see me back again, arn't you. Watch? '• 

Carter's two children, who stood at the door, 
thought the usually grave, almost sulky, shepherd 
dog had suddenly gone mad, for he ran round and 
round, and back again, barking with joy, and 
finally laid his panting head in Mark's hand. 

During this scene, Mr. Martin had entered the 
cottage, to inform Carter of Wood's arrival. He 
was much worse, and hff life was fast drawing to a 
close. The clergyman was with him. Mark could 
not recognize in the emaciated form before him. 
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the strong athletic youth he had seen only two 
years and a half before. Carter grasped Mark's 
hand for some moments^ unable to speak^ and then 
in a low voice said '*can you forgive me ? '* 

**From my heart I do,'* replied Mark, much 
moved, ** I have long ago forgiven you." 

"Did you know then that I did it?" enquired 
the dying man, with renewed energy and surprise. 

"I could not help suspecting you, but I prayed 
that God would soften your heart and induce you 
to repent. Tou injured me in the sight of man, 
but I felt you injured yourself far more in the 
sight of God, and I was sure that in His own good 
time He would make all clear, and He has done 
so. Maybe all this has been by the mercy of God 
the means of saving your soul in eternity." 

"1 pray it may I if such a sinner as I am may 
hope, and you, sir," turning to the clergyman, 
**know I do indeed repent; you know all I have 
seffered for months and months past. Thank you, 
sir, for all the comfort you have given me. I die 
happy, for I know my Saviour died for me, and I 
trust through Him all my^ins wUl be forgiven- 
yes, even mine, and He sent you, Mark, to give me 
the comfort of your pardon, and now all is peace.'^ 
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He closed his eyes, and the clergyman knelt down 
by the bed, and all were silent while the prayers 
for the dying were solemnly read by him. 

Carter appeared after this to have taken leave 
of all worldly interests, and continued in a kind of 
dozing sleep until the morning broke, when he 
ceased to exist. 

Mark remained to attend the funeral, and also 
to make some arrangements for the reception of 
his family, for he joyfully accepted Mr. Martin's 
offer of returning to his cottage and former occu- 
pation. His scruples about leaving Mr. Grray's 
service were done away with, under the present 
circumstances. 

Mrs. Carter went with her children to a distant 
parish, where her relations lived. 

Mark, accompanied by Watch (who had never 
left his side since his seturn), accordingly set off 
with a lightened heart for Cumberland, rejoicing 
in the thought of so soon embracing his beloved 
children. 

We have already seen how he found them em- 
ployed, and how joyous the meeting was. He 
shuddered wheii the children related the history 
of the snow-storm, and he thought of what their 
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fate might have been^ but for that needful supply; 
but he felt it was only another proof of the good* 
ness of Godj who had watched oyer them with a 
father's eye. 

Mr. Gray was very sorry when he heard that 
Mark Wood had only returned^ finally to leave the 
Moors. At the same time he entirely approved of 
his decision^ much as he regretted losing so trust* 
worthy a servant. 

Little Lucy shed many tears at the thoughts of 
parting with her young friends, and now her only 
companions. There seemed, indeed, but little 
likelihood that they would ever meet again in this 
world, and, on both sides, the last farewells were 
very sad. 

The last visit to their mother's grave was paid 
by the two children, and Mr. Gray's cart conveyed 
the little family to the town where the coach stop- 
ped, which was to take them back to their first 
happy home. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mark Wood and his children were warmly wel- 
comed bj all their former neighbours at Ashdown ; 
there was not one but rejoiced in his restored good 
character and /ayour with his master. Each had 
some little present or useful loan to offer on their 
first arrival, ** just till they got settled like." 

The cottage and garden had been much neglect- 
ed during Carter's residence there^ the paling 
broken down, and the climbing plants on the walls 
in a sad rubbishing state. 

Mr. Martin felt he could not do enough for 
Mark now, to make up for all lus former injustice : 
he sent a man to put the whole place in thorough 
repair, and new stock the garden, adding a field to 
it, and the present of a cow. 

A year of great happiness and contentment fol- 
lowed. Both Alick and Janey went to school, for 
ihough tbisy had perhaps learnt what was of more 
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vital consequence^ among the Cumberland Hills, 
still Mark would be sorry to let his children grow 
up in ignorance. 

One evening, Mr. Martin* sent a message to the 
cottage, saying he wished to speak to Mark on 
particular business. This was to inform him he 
was shortly going to Australia, to join a brother 
who was settled there. He did not wish to sell 
his farm at Ashdown, but he was anxious to pro- 
cure a good tenant; in short, he offered it to Mark 
on a long lease, making the terms {is advantageous 
as possible for hiuK This wholly unexpected pro- 
position took Wood quite by susprise, and after 
gratefully thanking lus master, with ln» usual 
eonscientiousnes8> he begged for time to consider 
of the offer. It was indeed tempting, and as Mark 
walked slowly home, in deep thought, many bright 
visions of the future flitted before him. 

The children were in bed on his return, but it 
was long ere sleep visited his own eye-has. He 
had not forgotten to seek advice- and assistance 
from one who had hitherto guided his path in life; 
he would not allow himself to be dazzled by the 
almost certain prosperity insured to him by accept- 
ing Mr. Martin's proposal. The question, was^ 
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what way did his duty lie I He knew he was no 
£Euiner^ though an ezcellexit shepherd ; should he 
do right if he undertook duties and responsibilities 
of which he was well aware he was ignorant^ at 
leasts nearly so? No^ decidedly be should not; 
Mr. Martin's kindness must not be taken advantage 
of J and then his thoughts wandered to his lost wife^ 
she, who had ever been cpnsuked in all his diffi- 
culties> what would she have said ? He felt con- 
fident her opinion would have been the same as 
his own — ^that he was not fitted for such a respon- 
sibility. He would be imposing on. Mr. Martin's 
generosity^ were he not to decline his offer. Hay- 
ing settled this in his mind, he was endeavouring 
to compose himself to sleep, when he suddenly 
recollected Mr. Gray had several times expressed 
a wish to possess a more lucrative farm than the 
one he had, and since his children's death, had 
often talked of leaving Westmoreland. Would he 
accept Ashdown? No doubt he would gladly 
undertake the cultivation of the rich fruitful soil of 
Shropshire, instead of the few barren acres he now 
held. How pleasant too, to be able to repay him 
all his former kindness to his children; and to 
work under him again as his servant, for he had 
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ever foand him a most kind and liberal master. 
With the peaceful happy feeling, produced by the 
determination of acting rightly, Mark soon slept 
soundly, and early next morning presented, him- 
self again before Mr. Martin, truthfully informing 
him of his scruples, from conviction of his own in- 
ability to undertake the charge of so large a farm, 
and ended by requesting it might be offered to 
Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Martin saw the force of all Mark's reasons, 
and his refusal only raised him higher in his 
estimation. '^Few would have behaved in this 
manner, but it is like you, Mark, always acting 
up to your principles." 

"It's what we should all do, sir," he replied, 
'^there is no cause for praise when we only do our 
duty." 

"True," returned Mr. Martin, "but how few 
reallp do it." 

Mark had taught Mr. Martin many a lesson, 
though he was scarcely aware of it himself 

He willingly transferred his afhr of the farm to 
Mr. Gray, which in the course of a few days was 
gratefully accepted by him. 

Alick and Janey's delight was great on hearing 
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the joyful news that Lucy was actually coming to 
lire within half a mile of them. 

Heather Bell Farm had never been the same 
since the disastrous fever, which had carried off so 
many of its inmates, bringing such sorrow to their 
hearth. Mr. Gray was a strong-minded man, and 
possessed good religious principles :\ he had bowed 
submissively under his severe chastisement, though 
he had deeply felt the loss of his children. But 
Mrs. Gray, though an amiable woman, had little 
strength of character. Her natural good disposition 
made her beloved for her many kind charitable 
acts, but there was one thing wanting, and that 
was the presence and influence of that spirit which 
teaches us submission in the time of greatest trial. 
Mrs. Gray was for ever bemoaning her loss, giving 
way to a morbid melancholy, instead of endeavour- 
ing to overcome her grief for the loss of her little 
ones. She had been much touched by the sight 
of the flowers on their graves, the Sunday after 
Easter, and now to tend those flowers, and daily 
repair to the church-yard, often caused her to 
neglect more active duties. This was not profiting 
by the chastening hand of God. He sends sorrow 
and affliction, not to make us neglect our duties 
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here below, but to stir ob up to higher ! Not oxdjr 
did Mrs. Gray weaken her own nervous constitu- 
tion, by thus dwelling on their past sorrows, but 
she was leading Lucy in the same error, until the 
child grew melancholy and thoughtful beyond her 
years. 

She was losing all that happy season in eyery 
one's life, the light-hearted joyous spring time of 
youth. When her companions left the cottage, 
matters became even worse; a gloom seemed to 
settle down over Heather Bell Farm. Gray saw 
the evil and deeply deplored it, but knew not how 
to remedy it. Any remonstrance only brought 
tears from his wife's eyes, and invariably her 
example was followed by Lucy. 

There was but one course to pursue, of that 
Mr. Gray was convinced, they must leave their 
present home and all its fond associations; it would 
be a hard trial to himself also, but for the sake of 
those still left to him, he knew it must be done. 
Total change alone would rouse his wife to exer- 
tion, but where could they go? 

It was a subject of anxious thought for many 
months, for he always put off the moment of bring- 
ing his plans into effect from want of resolution. 
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Thus was the state of things when Mr. Gray 
received letters from Mark and Mr. Martin^ offer, 
ing him Ashdown Farm. His prayers were 
answered^ his path was chosen for him, and his 
way made clear. Without consulting his wife, he 
wrote his grateful acceptance. He was well aware 
she would throw many obstacles in the way, had 
he laid the matter before her--ronce settled, he 
trusted she might soon see the bright side of the 
case. It would indeed be a trial to all, to leave 
the scene of many years of happiness, but the 
sooner it was over the better. 

Gray had not over-rated his wife's opposition, 
but after she learnt all was irrevocably settled, she 
silently acquiesced, and with deep sighs and many 
tears, prepared for their final departure. 

Not so Lucy, for the moment she heard where 
their destination was to be, than she became a 
different creature. To live so close to her dear 
Alick and Janey — to see them every day — once 
more to have nice rides on Dicky; all again looked 
bright in her future, and with a child-like love of 
change, she longed for the day when they were to 
set out for their new home. 

And now we see them established in the 
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comfortable farm-house at Ashdown, three months 
after Gray had received the oflFer of the farm. 

In six more^ what a change had taken place in 
all! The many occupations of her new life^ soon 
diverted Mrs. Gray from her listless state of indul- 
ged -grief ; though her lost children were far from 
being forgotten, still at Ashdown she was not met 
at every turn by sad recollections : Maggie's chair 
in the nook by the fire, or Jamie's little spade 
hanging up behind the door, or wee Bobin's cradle 
still by the bedside, were no longer before her, for 
Mrs. Gray had never suffered one article connect- 
ed with her children to be removed after their 
death; thus nursing her grief, by the constant 
sight of objects recalling the departed. But all 
was different now, she still spoke of her darlings, 
but it was as they now were, removed safely from 
the troubles and sorrows of this world, to a better. 

The good clergjrman (the same who had attended 
Garter's last days) had greatly helped towards this 
desirable change in Mrs. Gray. He led her to 
look beyond the grave, to a happy home in Heaven, 
where all would be re-united. 

Change of scene and air had made a wonderful 
transformation in Lucy; she looked rosy and 
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strong. She went to school with Janey, and 
many a long summer afternoon was spent by the 
two children in the woods around. Lucy delight- 
ed in the abundance of wild flowers in the hedges 
and on the banks; the wreaths of briony and 
honeysuckle were quite new to her, as well as the 
cowslips and wild crocus in the meadow land. 

The farm and the cottage seem like one happy 
home. Mark is now head servant, or rather bailiff^ 
uiider Mr. Gray : in this position he is invaluable^ 
from his strict honest and integrity. 

Years have rolled on, and the grave and gentle 
Alick has attained the summit of his ambition^ hav-* 
ing become head shepherd at Mr. Gray's farm. He 
appeared by disposition especially fitted for the 
charge. His flock seemed almost personally attach- 
ed to him. Watch, now verging on extreme old 
age (for his young master is no longer a child)^ 
contrives to follow him as far as the lamb's fold, as 
if to see that all is right, and to teach a young 
Watch his duties. 

Their first acquaintance among the Westmore- 
land Hills is often the subject of conversation 
between the young Woods and Lucy Gray, and all 
agree that they were very happy days. 
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If any of my young readers feel an interest in 
Alick and Janey, and their little friend^ Lucy 
Oray^ perhaps they may some day hear more of 
their after life ; they will then see how their early 
training^ by so good a father as Mark Wood^ fitted 
them for the duties and trials which must be the 
lot of every life. 
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THE END. 
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